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Sunny south. Showers or thunder¬ 
storms. Mostly sunny north. Highs 
in the 80s to the low 90s. Cloudy to¬ 
night. Evening thunderstorms 
south. Weather map, Page B7. 
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CARLOS JASSO/REUTERS 

Andres Manuel Lopez Obrador, center, in Mexico City on Sunday. In his third bid for the nations presidency, he won in a landslide. 


Danish State Demands: Give Us Your Children 


LEFTIST IS VICTOR 
IN MEXICAN VOTE 


Anger at Elites Fuels a 
Political Upheaval 


By AZAM AHMED 
and PAULINA VILLEGAS 

MEXICO CITY - Riding a 
wave of populist anger fueled by 
rampant corruption and violence, 
the leftist Andres Manuel Lopez 
Obrador was elected president of 
Mexico on Sunday, in a landslide 
victory that upended the nation’s 
political establishment and 
handed him a sweeping mandate 
to reshape the country. 

Mr. Lopez Obrador’s win puts a 
leftist leader at the helm of Latin 
America’s second-largest econ¬ 
omy for the first time in decades, a 
prospect that has filled millions of 
Mexicans with hope — and the na¬ 
tion’s elites with trepidation. 

The outcome represents a clear 
rejection of the status quo in the 
nation, which for the last quarter 
century has been defined by a cen¬ 
trist vision and an embrace of 
globalization that many Mexicans 
feel has not served them. 

The core promises of Mr. Lopez 
Obrador’s campaign — to end cor¬ 
ruption, reduce violence and ad¬ 
dress Mexico’s endemic poverty 
— were immensely popular with 
voters, but they come with ques¬ 
tions he and his new government 
may struggle to answer. 

How he will pay for his ambi¬ 
tious slate of social programs 
without overspending and harm¬ 
ing the economy? How will he rid 
the government of bad actors 
when some of those same people 
were a part of his campaign? Can 
he make a dent in the unyielding 
violence of the drug war, which 
left Mexico with more homicides 
last year than any time in the last 
two decades? 

And how will Mr. Lopez 
Obrador, a firebrand with a tend¬ 
ency to dismiss his critics in the 
media and elsewhere, govern? 

In the end, the nation’s desire 
for change outweighed any of the 
misgivings the candidate in¬ 
spired. 

“It is time for a change, it’s time 
to go with Lopez Obrador, and see 
what happens,” said Juan de Dios 
Rodriguez, 70, a farmer in the 
state of Hidalgo, a longtime bas¬ 
tion of the governing Institutional 
Revolutionary Party, or PRI, 
which has dominated politics in 
Mexico for nearly his entire life. 
“This will be my first time voting 
for a different party.” 

In his third bid for the presiden- 
Continued on Page A10 


By ELLEN BARRY 
and MARTIN SELSOE SORENSEN 

COPENHAGEN - When 
Rokhaia Naassan gives birth in 
the coming days, she and her baby 
boy will enter a new category in 
the eyes of Danish law. Because 
she lives in a low-income immi¬ 
grant neighborhood described by 
the government as a “ghetto,” 
Rokhaia will be what the Danish 
newspapers call a “ghetto parent” 
and he will be a “ghetto child.” 


By MICHAEL COOPER 
and ROBIN POGREBIN 

Looking forward to Lincoln 
Center’s namesake festival this 
summer? It’s been scrapped. 
Good luck finding the center’s 
new Hall of Fame that was 
promised a few years ago: on the 
back burner. And those long-de¬ 
layed plans to radically remake 


Immigrants Must Take 
New ‘Values’ Classes 


Starting at the age of 1, “ghetto 
children” must be separated from 
their families for at least 25 hours 
a week, not including nap time, for 
mandatory instruction in “Danish 
values,” including the traditions of 
Christmas and Easter, and Danish 
language. Noncompliance could 


the home of the New York Philhar¬ 
monic? Being rethought. 

Now on its fourth leader in five 
years, Lincoln Center, the coun¬ 
try’s largest performing arts com¬ 
plex, finds itself suffering from 
shuffled priorities, financial diffi¬ 
culties and instability at its high¬ 
est rank during a time when cul¬ 
tural organizations are struggling 
to retain and build donors and au¬ 
diences. 


result in a stoppage of welfare 
payments. Other Danish citizens 
are free to choose whether to en¬ 
roll children in preschool up to the 
age of six. 

Denmark’s government is in¬ 
troducing a new set of laws to reg¬ 
ulate life in 25 low-income and 
heavily Muslim enclaves, saying 
that if families there do not will¬ 
ingly merge into the country’s 
mainstream, they should be com¬ 
pelled. 

For decades, integrating immi- 
Continued on Page A 8 


“It just feels like the whole place 
hasn’t come together around what 
they need,” said Karen Brooks 
Hopkins, the longtime former 
president of the Brooklyn Acad¬ 
emy of Music, and an expert in 
arts management. “A lot of things 
are changing in the field — the 
pressure on them is intense.” 

The center’s troubles erupted 

Continued on Page A17 
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Best Feet Forward 

Saves by Russia’s Igor Akinfeev, top, and Croatia’s Danijel Subasic led to World Cup wins. Page D4. 


4 Leaders, 5 Years and Lincoln Center in Turmoil 
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CURBS ON UNIONS 
LIKELY TO STARVE 
ACTIVIST GROUPS 


Medical Gains 
Are Reshaping 
Abortion Fight 

U.S. Is in a ‘New World’ 
Since the Roe Ruling 


By PAM BELLUCK 
and JAN HOFFMAN 

As partisans on both sides of the 
abortion divide contemplate a Su¬ 
preme Court with two Trump ap¬ 
pointees, one thing is certain: 
America even without legal abor¬ 
tion would be very different from 
America before abortion was le¬ 
gal. 

The moment Justice Anthony 
M. Kennedy announced his retire¬ 
ment, speculation swirled that 
Roe v. Wade, the landmark 1973 
ruling that legalized abortion, 
would be overturned. Most legal 
experts say that day is years 
away, if it arrives at all. A more 
likely scenario, they predict, is 
that a rightward-shifting court 
would uphold efforts to restrict 
abortion, which would encourage 
some states to further limit ac¬ 
cess. 

Even then, a full-fledged return 
to an era of back-alley, coat-hang¬ 
er abortions seems improbable. In 
the decades since Roe was de¬ 
cided, a burst of scientific innova¬ 
tion has produced more effective, 
simpler and safer ways to prevent 
pregnancies and to stop them af¬ 
ter conception — advances that 
have contributed to an abortion 
rate that has already plunged by 
half since the 1980s. 

“We’re in a new world now,” 
said Aziza Ahmed, a law professor 
at Northeastern University who 
writes about reproductive rights 
law. “The majority of American 
women are on some form of con¬ 
traception. We take it for granted 
that we can control when and how 
we want to reproduce. We see 
pregnancy as within the realm 
that we can control.” 

Women have powerful tools at 
hand: improved intrauterine de¬ 
vices and hormonal implants that 
can prevent pregnancy for years 
at a time; inexpensive home preg¬ 
nancy tests able to detect preg¬ 
nancy very early; and morning- 
after pills, some even available 
over the counter, which can pre¬ 
vent pregnancy if taken up to five 
days after unprotected sex. 

Medication abortions enable 
women up to 10 weeks pregnant to 
take two pills, the first supervised 
by a doctor and the second at 
home, to terminate a pregnancy 
without surgery. In 2013, nearly a 
quarter of abortions were accom¬ 
plished with medication, up from 
Continued on Page A14 


SWING VOTE Senator Susan 
Collins pledges to oppose anti¬ 
abortion court picks. PAGE A14 


FUNDING IS IN JEOPARDY 

Rulings Effect on Ranks 
May Hurt More Than 
Financial Damage 


By NOAM SCHEIBER 

The Supreme Court decision 
striking down mandatory union 
fees for government workers was 
not only a blow to unions. It will 
also hit hard at a vast network of 
groups dedicated to advancing li¬ 
beral policies and candidates. 

Some of these groups work for 
immigrants and civil rights; oth¬ 
ers produce economic research; 
still others turn out voters or run 
ads in Democratic campaigns. To¬ 
gether, they have benefited from 
tens of millions of dollars a year 
from public-sector unions — fund¬ 
ing now in jeopardy because of the 
prospective decline in union reve¬ 
nue. 

Liberal activists argue that 
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A protest against the Supreme 
Court’s decision on union fees. 


closing that pipeline was a crucial 
goal of the conservative groups 
that helped bring the case, known 
as Janus v. American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal 
Employees. 

“If the progressive movement is 
a navy, they’re trying to take out 
our aircraft carriers,” said Ben 
Wikler, Washington director of the 
liberal activist group 
MoveOn.org. 

Conservatives have acknowl¬ 
edged as much. In a fund-raising 
solicitation in December, John 
Tillman, the chief executive of the 
free-market group that found the 
plaintiff in the case, cited the ob¬ 
jective of depriving unions of rev¬ 
enue by helping workers abandon 
them. “The union bosses would 
use that money to advance their 
big-government agenda,” Mr. Till- 
Continued on Page A15 


Disarm North Korea ( in a Year 9 ? 
Reality Offers Sobering Contrast 

By DAVID E. SANGER and WILLIAM J. BROAD 


WASHINGTON — President 
Trump’s national security adviser 
said on Sunday that North Korea 
could dismantle all of its nuclear 
weapons, threatening missiles 
and biological weapons “in a 
year,” a far more aggressive 
schedule than the one Secretary of 
State Mike Pompeo outlined for 
Congress recently, reflecting a 
strain inside the administration 
over how to match promises with 
realism. 

The statements by John R. 
Bolton, the national security ad¬ 
viser and historically a deep skep¬ 
tic that North Korea will ever fully 
disarm, came as Mr. Pompeo pre¬ 
pares to make his third trip to 
North Korea late this week. 

Mr. Pompeo will arrive in 
Pyongyang with a proposed 
schedule for disarmament that 
would begin with a declaration by 
North Korea of all its weapons, 
production facilities and missiles. 


The declaration will be the first 
real test of the North’s candor, 
amid increasing concern that it 
may be trying to conceal parts of 
its nuclear program. But Mr. 
Bolton, appearing on CBS’s “Face 
the Nation,” said Sunday that, 
nearly three weeks after the 
North Korean leader, Kim Jong- 
un, and President Trump met in 
Singapore, no such declaration 
has arrived. 

Advisers to Mr. Pompeo, both 
outside the government and in¬ 
side the C.I.A., which he used to di¬ 
rect, have cautioned him that 
North Korea will not give up its ar¬ 
senal of 20 to 60 weapons until the 
last stages of any disarmament 
plan — if it gives them up at all. 
Many of the plans they have given 
him call for the North to halt pro¬ 
duction of nuclear fuel — at a mo¬ 
ment when there are signs of in¬ 
creased production — but do not 
Continued on Page A16 


INTERNATIONAL A4-10 

Calling 
ISIS Police 

Hundreds of 
records left 
behind by the 
Islamic State in 
Iraq reveal how 
the group won 
civilians’ 
hearts and 
minds. PAGE A6 

Political Crisis in Germany 

A threatened mutiny within her conser¬ 
vative alliance has weakened Chancel¬ 
lor Angela Merkel. PAGE A9 


BUSINESS DAY Bl-4 

Bare Shelves at the E.R. 

A crisis in the supply of vital drugs has 
emergency doctors across the country 
scrambling to ease patients’ suffering. 
Many are not succeeding. PAGE Bl 

#MeToo Claims via Instagram 

An anonymous account that solicited 
stories of harassment in the ad industry 
may be unmasked in a suit. page bi 


NEW YORK 18-19 

Children Exposed to Lead 

Over 800 children under age 6 in public 
housing were found to have elevated 
levels of lead in their blood. page A18 



NATIONAL A12-17 

Next Stop on Migrants’ Journey 

Families have dispersed throughout the 
country, with ankle monitors to ensure 
their return for court dates. PAGE A12 

Trump Speaks Out for ICE 

The president said Democrats calling for 
the agency to be abolished would face 
the wrath of midterm voters. PAGE A16 


ARTS Cl-6 

Discordant Sounds in Germany 

Bands who back a movement pushing 
for a boycott of Israel to protest the 
treatment of Palestinians are clashing 
with German sensibilities. PAGE Cl 


OBITUARIES B5-6 

He Helped Treat Parkinson’s 

Dr. Arvid Carlsson determined the criti¬ 
cal role of dopamine, leading to drugs for 
Parkinson’s disease and winning him a 
Nobel Prize. He was 95. PAGE B5 


EDITORIAL, OP-ED A20-21 

Charles M. Blow pagea 21 



SPORTSMONDAY Dl-10 

James Headed to Hollywood 

LeBron James will leave the Cleveland 
Cavaliers again, after he agreed to a 
four-year, $154 million deal with the Los 
Angeles Lakers. PAGE Dl 











































































































